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ment. The Nationalists were now in a more conciliatory mood and
after a little diplomacy Zaghlul brought a delegation to London to
confer with the Mission on its return from Egypt. Argument was
long and stubborn, but by mid-August agreement appeared to have
been reached, and Milner presented the Cabinet with a memorandum
(afterwards embodied in the Report of the Mission) setting out its
main features. In brief it proposed that a treaty should be concluded
between Great Britain and Egypt in which the former recognized
the independence of Egypt in all matters of internal government, and
the latter accepted certain reservations, of which the principal were the
maintenance in the country (but not statichied in Cairo) of a British
force to guard the Suez Canal and imperial communications, the
control of foreign policy by Great Britain, the appointment of
Financial and Judicial Advisers, the British guardianship of foreign
interests and right to intervene if the legislature should operate unfairly
against them. The Mission had reached its conclusions after a long
and patient inquiry spread over twelvemonths, and none of its mem-
bers was more convinced than Milner himself that its proposals repre-
sented the necessary give and take if British policy was not to be a
forcible suppression of Egyptian Nationalism.
But the Memorandum came like a bombshell to the Cabinet, which
had expected something quite different from Milner. He had
informed his Cabinet colleagues of the proceedings of the Mission
up to the time of its return from Egypt, but not, apparently, of the
course of the negotiations in London, and the drastic nature of what
was now proposed took them completely by surprise. Many of them
had fallen into the habit of thinking of Egypt as a British possession,
and were wholly unaware of the scrupulous care which Cromer and
his successors had taken to preserve the theory of her independence
and autonomy during the years of occupation, unaware that even now
Egypt had an Egyptian Government and an Egyptian Prime Minister.
To all these it seemed as if they had suddenly been asked to abandon
a valuable and integral part of the Empire, and they argued that the
Mission had gone outside its terms of reference and that they were in
no way bound by its conclusions. The Prime Minister was hostile;
Churchill hot in opposition ; Curzon almost alone in recommending
" favourable consideration."
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